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were the key to historical progress and the sign that the 
nation had broken free of its feudal origins. 

Alexander's chapter on the Married Women's Prop- 
erty acts is a fairly conventional but well done discus- 
sion of the numerous secondary authors who have 
analyzed them. The chapter on slave law does an 
admirable job of focusing the property rights theories 
of the two sides of the abolition debate. The Old 
South's defense of slavery lay in an essentially Repub- 
lican vision of property as an expression of Community 
and individual virtue — in this case, the public-regard- 
ing slave holder doing what is best for owner, free 
white laborer, and slave alike. By contrast, the antisla- 
very rhetoric emphasized the slave as commodity to be 
purchased and sold at the master's will. When property 
in slaves came to be regarded as nothing more than 
commodification, then slavery itself became politically 
unacceptable. 

The second half of Alexander's book faces the same 
problem that all legal and other intellectual historians 
confront: the recent landscape is both too rieh and too 
cluttered. One must become more selective, and iden- 
tifying a wax that binds seemingly diverse Strands is 
difflcult. 

For all of its discussion of the role of economics, 
Alexander never develops the role of marginalism in 
American legal thought in the twentieth Century. Mar- 
ginalism revolutionized Anglo-American economics in 
the 1870s and now generally forms the boundary 
between what we call "classical" and "neoclassical" 
economics. It influenced legal thought significantly 
during early Progressivism, and many of the people 
whom Alexander discusses, such as John R. Commons, 
Richard T. Ely, and later Adolph Berle, were margin- 
alists. Marginalism provided significantly greater co- 
herence for American thought about policy than this 
book acknowledges. It at once explains the collapsing 
faith in the market, the revitalized interest in distribu- 
tion of wealth, and the increased tendency to classify 
markets into those that could be expected to perform 
competitively and those that required governmental 
Intervention. 

But that criticism aside, this book makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to our understanding of the intricate 
and often enigmatic role that coneeptions of property 
rights have played in our understanding of the State 
and demoeraey, of the individual and the Community, 
and of wealth maximizing and public virtue. Anyone 
interested in one of these topics should read it. 

Herbert Hovenkamp 
University of Iowa 

James W. Ceaser. Reconstructing America: The Symbol 
of America in Modern Thought. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1997. Pp. x, 292. $30.00. 

Three subjeets vie for attention in this book, but they 
do not make for a satisfactory whole. James W. Ceaser 
takes as his subjeet the presentation of America by 
European thinkers over the last two and a half centu- 



ries. He wants to show and to aecount for the preju- 
dices that have placed America in so bad a light. He 
uses the Comte de Buffon, for example, to introduce 
the theme of degeneraey in the eighteenth Century. As 
will often be the case, Ceaser locates and describes the 
American respondents, Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the case of Buffon. His extended 
discussion of the French and American revolutions 
turns up more prejudices, as the Europeans, and 
especially leftists, attributed a greater significance to 
the French Revolution. Ceaser also focuses on Arthur, 
Comte de Gobineau and his American disciples; Os- 
wald Spengler; Martin Heidegger; and Jean Baudril- 
lard. 

There is much of interest in this treatment. Ceaser 
helps us to understand why different phases of intel- 
lectual history — the Enlightenment, romanticism, 
postmodernism — made different construetions of 
America. The discussion of Heidegger, a critical figure 
in the contemporary polemics, is particularly informa- 
tive. Ceaser also provides a useful thematic strueture 
for this part of the book. We move from America as 
degeneration, with a focus on environment and race, to 
the United States as modernity, emblem of science, 
technology, and materialism. Finally, in postmodern- 
ism, the United States becomes a metaphysical princi- 
ple. To Heidegger, it represented the eulminating 
defect in the Western intellect, traceable to Plato. 

Ceaser, however, wants to pursue larger quarry. The 
parties he judges guilty of maligning America all have 
taken recourse to large cultural construets. They have 
fashioned varieties of "metaphysical America" or 
"symbolic America." Vast distortions of reality result, 
he believes. Ceaser aecuses the intellectuals of appro- 
priating symbolic America for use in their own ideo- 
logical and historical agendas. America thus assists in 
Gobineau's elitist and racist program or in Heidegger's 
assault on technology. These projeets will always ele- 
vate eulture, usually some aspect of American moder- 
nity, to primaey above all other aspects of American 
history and life. A shortsighted, prejudicial, and unre- 
alistic presentation invariably follows, and Ceaser re- 
acts with indignation. 

Against these dangerous habits, Ceaser offers the 
antidote of "political science." But the term is used 
with an annoying vagueness throughout the book. We 
get the clearest sense of its meaning in the discussion 
of Alexis de Tocqueville and his case against Gob- 
ineau. Political science, it turns out, directs attention 
to the immediate and practical business of govern- 
ment. Ceaser thus poses "civilization" against "poli- 
tics." One leads in the direction of grand, theoretical 
narrations and the other to the flux of experience and 
the imperatives of its successful management. Presum- 
ably, this Opposition yields the positive picture of the 
United States as a liberal demoeraey that has fared 
well and endured. For Ceaser, the political and the 
cultural, as strategies of investigation, seem a rigid 
dualism. One exeludes the other. 

Why Ceaser bristles so at the cultural theorists 
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becomes clear when he turns his attention to the third 
subject in this book. Cultural analysis, he laments, has 
gained an ascendancy in the intellectual Community 
and in the academy, triumphing over political science, 
and the heirs of the cultural critics of America are 
today's multiculturalists. Race and ethnicity have be- 
come the bearers of culture and its critical differenti- 
ations. Multiculturalists, Ceaser argues, have reestab- 
lished race as the central vehicle of American history 
and of personal identity, and "racial thinking" has 
reemerged as the common currency of intellectual 
discourse. 

Ceaser's case has some merit; both liberals and 
conservatives have lamented the recent politics of race 
and ethnicity and the curricular restructuring that has 
marked its entry into higher education. But there are 
also problems with the argument. Ceaser assigns mul- 
ticulturalism a place in the postmodernity project. Its 
partisans, he says, have joined in the case against the 
Enlightenment and its essentializing habits, its norma- 
tive ideals that leave out or marginalize "the other." 
Focusing on the "victims" in society, the multicultur- 
alists credit them with a superior perspective on 
conditions, a holistic advantage that brings all to light. 

Ceaser misconstrues the real issues here. Instead of 
inveighing against postmodernism, he should invoke it. 
What could be more effective in deflating the preten- 
sions of the large and overwrought theoretical projects 
and the metanarratives that this study deplores than 
the linguistic turn, the poststructuralist undertaking of 
the last few decades? "Political science" cannot, and 
need not, carry the Singular bürden of critique against 
the modern ideologies. Deconstruction, after all, put 
academic Marxism out of business in France. Ceaser 
has enemies worthy of his wrath, but he needs a larger 
arsenal to slay them. Lacking it, he offers only a 
diatribe in conclusion to this book. 

J. David Hoeveler, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 

Paul A. C. Koistinen. Beating Plowshares into Swords: 
The Political Economy of American Warf are, 1606- 
1865. (Modern War Studies.) Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas. 1996. Pp. xv, 376. $39.95. 

Paul A. C. Koistinen. Mobilizing for Modern War: The 
Political Economy of American Warf are, 1865-1919. 
(Modern War Studies.) Lawrence: University Press of 
Kansas. 1997. Pp. xiii, 391. $45.00. 

As the dust jacket proclaims, Paul A. C. Koistinen has 
undertaken an ambitious task. In a projected five 
volumes, he seeks to provide a comprehensive study of 
the economics of American warfare from the colonial 
period to the present. The first two volumes, reviewed 
here, indicate the direction, the sources of Informa- 
tion, and the Interpretation intended for the whole 
work. Volume one treats the colonial, early national, 
and middle periods. Volume two picks up after the 



Civil War and concludes in 1919. Volume three will 
cover the years between world wars (some scholars 
may question devoting so much Space to that Single 
period). Volume four will treat World War II, while a 
final volume will discuss everything since 1945 (orga- 
nizationally sound, but perhaps too much ground to 
cover given the "militarization" of America in that 
period). As his Standard introductory chapter in all the 
volumes will suggest, Koistinen focuses on several 
themes: the three defined stages of economic mobili- 
zation and the role of elites in economic mobilization. 

Koistinen wants his project to stand as the definitive 
work on a complex subject that, until now, has been 
superficially treated or completely ignored. Koistinen 
himself has written a variety of essays and books on 
aspects of this subject in preparation for his multi- 
volume study. How appropriate for him now to finish 
his work during the post-Cold War downsizing of the 
so-called "military-industrial complex." It is also an 
era of relative peace, as America traditionally re- 
creates a "hollow" military establishment. Therefore, 
it seems to be a time for reflection if not re-education 
on what has made (to borrow Russell F. Weigley's 
appropriate phrase) an "American way of war." Koisti- 
nen will not focus on traditional military history of 
battlefields and Commanders (or even the new social 
military history). Rather, if these two volumes are an 
indication, his field of strife will be what he defines as 
"the means the nation has employed to mobilize its 
economic resources for defense and hostilities" (Beat- 
ing Plowshares into Swords, p. xi). 

Current Department of Defense wisdom broadly 
embraces all of this under the rubric of "logistics." 
Koistinen's work relates far more to the development 
of resource elements of national power than to tactics, 
strategy, or resupply. Using a variety of sources (al- 
though more from available literature than the original 
data that he plumbed so well for previous essays and 
studies), the author analyzes how America has pre- 
pared and sustained itself for conflict. He correctly 
argues that to comprehend the process fully one must 
study the complex interrelationships among economic, 
political, and military institutions within the context of 
relentless modernization and technological Innova- 
tion. Few people would dispute that argument, al- 
though to date, the immensity of the task has daunted 
all but a few like Koistinen. It may continue to do so, 
even for this author, when he reaches the fifty-year 
post- World War II period. (It certainly did William H. 
McNeill in his otherwise insightful The Pursuit of 
Power [1982]). Koistinen may wish to reconsider the 
proportions as his work progresses. 

For now, however, we have two solid volumes in 
hand. The pre-industrial, emerging industrial, and 
prototypical military-industrial phases of Koistinen's 
story were hardly simplistic or any less interesting than 
the late twentieth Century. In the first volume, he 
suggests that America's "preindustrial" Situation 
forced the country to fight defensive wars of attrition 
like the Revolution and the War of 1812. In fact, he 
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